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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I speak to-night in memory of a distinguished citizen of 
the State, with whom, in his lifetime, most of us were 
associated, and whose name is familiar to all — Col. 
John H. George. 

There is danger on all such occasions that speech may 
not be bounded by its proper limitations. On the one 
hand the very generally accepted rule, ^^ Nihil de mortuis 
nisi bonum " may tempt the speaker to indulge in extrava- 
gant, indiscriminate, and consequently unmeaning praise. 
On the other hand, by closely analyzing and justly review- 
ing the character and work of a pronounced, positive man, 
slumbering animosities and forgotten prejudices may 
be revived. I do not fear falling into the language of un- 
meaning eulogy, but I do apprehend that the duty which 
I have undertaken requires me to be specific, to discuss 
Col. George as we knew him, to consider his political and 
professional, services and the times in which and the cir- 
cumstances under which those services were rendered. 
At his death he had been for many years a trusted leader 
of the democracy. In their service he was prompt, fear- 
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less, able and untiring. He is now in his grave. His 
last blow is struck, and his voice is silenced forever. 
Everybody, friend and foe alike, stands to-day ready to 
honor his memory and to accord to him singleness of pur- 
pose, sincerity of heart, and that steadfast earnestness 
which can come only of honest convictions. But we are 
not here at this time merely to honor his memory. We 
are here to study his character, to review his life-work 
and to be instructed by his example, and especially to • 
review bis political teachings and example. Such a review 
as the one last named necessarily involves the considera- 
tion of political parties, of their principles, of their attitude 
towards each other and towards the country during his 
life-time. In the discussion of these matters I shall speak 
from the democratic standpoint, but, as I believe, in 
accordance with impartial history as hereafter it must be 
written. The shadows of coming events seem to indi- 
cate that the government of this vast country is about to 
be more fully than now confided to the democracy. The 
hopes of humanity everywhere are for the perpetuity of 
our great Republic. Within its wide borders freedom 
exists and the masses of men have attained a higher and 
better life than was ever enjoyed here or elsewhere by 
any people in any age. The promises for the future are 
boundless; prosperity without limit, growth incalculable 
and an increase of all the materials necessary for the en- 
joyment and happiness of countless millions. Nothing 
but our own folly and wickedness can prevent the fulfill- 
ment of these promises. In view of the more than 
probability that the responsibility of guiding the ship of 
state is about to rest permanently upon the shoulders of 
the democracy, it behooves each individual member of that 
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party to consider his position and to get a realizing sense 
of the share of the work which he ought to perform. 

Our government was created for the people, by the 
people. The people are the sovereigns. Office-holders 
are the servants of the people, and a^e made and unmade 
by the breath of the people. So long as the people are 
intelligent, vigilant and incorruptible, their servants in 
official stations will be faithful ; but when the people relax 
their vigilance, ignore their power and barter their fran- 
chises, their representatives will be false, their liberties 
be lost and the country ruined. 

No citizen can afford to be ignorant of his position or 
to fail in the performance of his share of the work neces- 
sary for the well-being of the republic. These duties he 
owes to himself, to the State, to posterity, and to his 
God. We are not honest party men if we are party men 
for the purpose of getting the spoils of office and fatten- 
ing at the public crib. When partizanship sinks to that 
plane it becomes one of the most unmitigated of curses, 
and fit language of malediction for it cannot be found. 
We are democratic because we believe that the ideas, theo- 
ries and principles of the democracy are adapted to our 
institutions and to the wants of the people, and when 
honestly applied in the practical administration of the 
government, will be sure to work out the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

Political parties have no legitimate existence except 
for the welfare of the country, and the political party that 
guards most safely the monuments of liberty, that vindi- 
cates with the greatest firmness the national honor, that 
gives the largest encouragement to the development of 
the resources of the country, that opens up the broadest 
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fields for industrial and commercial activity, and that 
most steadfastly seeks to increase the enjoyment and hap- 
piness of all men by elevating them to a higher and better 
level, is the party to which the people ought to entrust 
the administration of the government, and it is the party 
to which they will entrust its administration, if not at the 
first opportunity, most certainly when the sober second 
thought has been taken. 

A review of the political teachings and example of Col. 
George will be a review of the grand old doctrines of the 
democracy as expounded and illustrated by the fathers, 
by such men as Jefferson, Madison and Jackson. Those 
doctrines guided the government for more than fifty 
years, and during that time made peace and good will to 
exist throughout our borders, and under the constitution 
protected liberty and secured the perfect enjoyment 
thereof. And to-day the political clouds that have dark- 
ened the public mind are fast disappearing, and we can 
see that those doctrines still live in the hearts of the peo- 
ple and will soon resume their ancient sway. 

We are not compelled to study Col. George as a politi- 
cian in order to understand his character. His character 
was written all over him and illustrated by every breath 
he drew and every word he uttered. We want his exam- 
ple as a politician for instruction ; we like to hold up to 
view a politician who had a faith, who believed what he 
taught. His sincerity and earnestness were made mani- 
fest in whatever he did. He hated all shams, lashed those 
who assumed virtues which they did not possess and re- 
buked canting hypocrites of every sort. The men who 
dealt in isms^ schemes and cranks got no quarter from 
him. He never "crooked the pliant hinges of the knee" 
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to anybody that "thrift might follow fawning." He 
could stand alone, and, if necessary, fight his own battles. 

His identity could never be mistaken. Wherever he 
was, whether in the court-house or on the stump, whether 
in school-meeting or before an agricultural society, he 
was always the same man. The mental forces he possessed 
were always at command and could be brought to bear at 
any time upon the matter in hand. He appeared to 
handle any subject that he attempted to elucidate with as 
much ease and familiarity as he would if he had made its 
study a specialty. He would deliver essays on agricul- 
ture and talk to farmers about the rotation of crops, the 
difference in soils, the breaking of colts, and all matters 
pertaining to good or bad husbandry to their satisfaction, 
and apparently with the same accurate comprehension of 
what he was talking about, that he would exhibit in the 
argument of a legal question in a court of law. 

Col. George, ever ready to respond when speech was 
invited, got no credit for possessing intellectual power in 
the way some men do who "are reputed wise for saying 
nothing." Open as the day, with nothing behind the 
door, brave, and with characteristics clean cut and marked, 
he lived a life of which his friends may be proud and which 
his enemies must respect. 

He was born on the 24th day of November, 1824, at the 
paternal mansion in Concord, N. H., where he resided 
through life, and died on the Sth day of February, 1888. 
His parents belonged to that good old New England 
stock which has been so prolific in the production of 
strong and leading men in every department of life, and 
which has done so much all over the country in subduing 
the wilderness and planting civilization. His father, John 
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George, a man of probity, character and influence, a native 
of Hopkinton, in early life became a citizen of Concord, 
and died there in the year 1843. His mother, Mary 
Hatch, inherited the sterling qualities of her family. She 
was the daughter of Samuel Hatch, of Greenland, who 
was the grandfather of the distinguished lawyer, the Hon. 
Albert R. Hatch, late of Portsmouth, now deceased, and 
also of another distinguished lawyer, the Hon. J. S. H. 
Frink, of Portsmouth, still living, with long years of in- 
creasing honors in prospect. I have no date as to any 
specific incidents actually occuring during the boyhood of 
Col. George that would indicate, in embryo, the character 
which afterwards was developed, but I have no doubt 
such incidents did occur. I have no doubt that he so 
fought the inevitable battles of boyhood, and that he so 
carried himself during the incipient stages of life as to 
give promise of the manly courage, the ability, the fidelity 
and the sincerity which characterized his maturer years. 
After a preparatory course in the public schools and 
academy at Concord, he entered Dartmouth College in 
1840. At the end of three years he was called home by 
the death of his father and did not finish the remainder of 
his college course. 

He maintained a good standing in his class for diligence, 
scholarship and good deportment. He was popular with 
his fellow students, and contracted with some of them 
strong ties of friendship that lasted through life. His 
three years in college gave him the substantial part of the 
training of the full course, and after the graduation of his 
class the faculty conferred upon him the graduating de- 
gree. The abrupt termination of his collegiate life oc- 
curred before he had formed any definite plans as to the 
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future. Fortunately for him, at this time he fell under the 
keen observation of Gen. Franklin Pierce, who, detecting 
the germs of promise that the young man possessed 
advised him to study the law, and offered to take charge 
of his studies. Accordingly he entered, as a student, the 
law office of Pierce & Fowler, and studied diligently for 
three years, when, after passing a creditable examination, 
he was admitted to the bar. He thereupon entered upon 
the active practice of the law, and began a successful 
professional career that lasted for more than forty years. 
There has been no time in the history of New Hampshire 
when its bar could boast of more brilliant advocates or 
abler lawyers than it could at the date of the admission of 
Col. George to its ranks. At that time Franklin Pierce, Ira 
Perley, Charles G. Atherton, John P. Hale, Daniel M. 
Christy, John S. Wells, Josiah Quincy, and a host of 
other lawyers, with kindred powers and scarcely less known 
to fame, were in the full tide of successful practice and 
making the legal profession in New Hampshire to shine 
with a lustre seldom equalled anywhere. 

Col. George, entering upon his legal career in the face 
of such formidable competition, soon acquired the good 
will and respect of his associates at the bar. Clients and 
business rapidly gathered around him. At different times 
he was associated in the practice of the law as partner with 
several gentlemen, all of whom were eminent in the pro- 
fession — at first with Gen. Peaslee, and then, for a short 
time, with the Hon. Sidney Webster, and subsequently 
with Judge Foster and the Hon. Charles P. Sanborn. 
All through life his labors alternated between law and 
politics. Those subjects were so nearly allied in his 
mind that he could turn with infinite ease from one to the 
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Other. At an early age he gained the confidence of the 
people and became a popular favorite. The democracy 
committed to his hands important trusts. He was Chair- 
man of the Democratic State Committee, and during the 
administration of Gen. Pierce was United States District 
Attorney, and in these positions he discharged his duties 
ably and efficiently. Apparently a seat in Congress and 
a brilliant national reputation was near at hand, all oppos- 
ing political elements being everywhere beaten; but in 
the political campaign of 1855, those elements organized, 
in secret, the aggregated prejudices and superstitions of 
centuries, and with that artillery under cover, opened fire 
on the democracy. Unaware of this extraordinary attack, 
struggling bravely with unseen foes and vainly striking at 
the empty air, the democracy went down and were sub- 
merged in the sea of Know-Nothingism. The democracy 
of New Hampshire "met the black Knight with his visor 
down *' before his wily tactics were understood, and they 
were vanquished. Since the advent of Know-Nothingism, 
at each recurring election in New Hampshire the democ- 
racy have marshalled their forces in the face of almost 
uniform defeat, with full ranks, and with a courage and 
devotion which could come only from a patriotic sense of 
duty and an abiding confidence in the justice and ultimate 
triumph of their cause. To-day, an examination of the 
political situation shows that the ranks of the opposition 
are so far disintegrated and honey-combed, that one more 
united, determined effort on the part of the democracy, 
such as they have been making all along, will redeem the 
State and restore to it good government. 

Sectional hate and bitter passions engendered in the 
fiery furnace of civil war have been carefully nursed by 
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the republican party. That party has labored most assidu- 
ously to prevent the wounds of the war from healing. 
They have ripped open its bloody gashes on the recurrence 
of each political campaign, and, by fierce appeals, sought 
to fire the northern heart, as if war with all its horrors 
still existed between the North and the South. This un- 
patriotic mode of conducting political warfare, now gener- 
known by the inelegant but expressive phrase^ "waving 
the bloody shirt," gave the republican party short-lived 
gains and permanent loss. It created in their favor at 
the North an unreasoning madness for a season only, 
whilst it alienated from them forever the hearts of the 
southern people. There is a compensatory justice in the 
workings of the ordinances of Divine Providence, as it 
respects parties and individuals, and everything in this 
world. Whoever seeks to gain temporary advantages by 
undue means is sure to sufEer in the end. The constant 
"waving of the bloody shirt" has made the South solid 
against the republican party and solid in favor of any 
party, that comprehends within its creed the idea of pro- 
moting and establishing union, harmony and prosperity 
everywhere all over this broad land, and knows no North, 
no South, no East, no West. The southern people shun 
with instinctive dread the dominion of the republican par- 
ty, because they see that party seeking to maintain itself 
by making them odious and by increasing their calamities 
and miseries. The solid south aids the democracy, whose 
broad and liberal principles protect everybody and all sec- 
tions alike. It is the common sense of the people that 
there must be peace, that sectional hate must cease. It 
is certain that the worn out and gone by republican party 
must go down before the democracy, aided by the solid 
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South and backed up by the common sense of the whole 
people. The republican party was born, has lived, and is 
to-day a sectional party. It had its origin in the revolu- 
tionary theories and fierce passions that engendered the 
civil war. It was nurtured in the throes of that war, and 
since the war it has kept itself alive by a quasi war 
carried on by it against the southern people. This coun- 
try, united, and seeking to promote and to preserve peace 
and harmony throughout all its borders, has no use for 
the republican party. That party ought to have died at 
the close of the war, and at the same time that the other 
parties of kindred origin died. To-day, the most patriotic 
thing which the republican party could do, would be to 
die, and if it be necessary that some party should occupy 

• 

^ts place, then let it be born again, and when it shall come 
into its new life let it come with new principles and new 
ideas adapted to a great and united country, and suitable 
for honest men in all sections to embrace and support. 

It is not, however, a matter of special anxiety as to 
what the republican party may or may not do. Its power 
in the nation is broken. 

I have now, in a general way, noticed the party that 
threw the democracy out of power in New Hampshire, in 
1855, and subsequently in the nation, and that still holds 
dominion in the State, and until recently in the nation. 
The supremacy of this party effectually barred all oppor- 
tunity for Col. George to receive congressional honors 
and to acquire a national reputation. 

After the democracy lost power he always remained a 
private citizen, but he lost no opportunity to castigate the 
ruling party by denouncing its heresies, exposing its 
shortcomings, and criticising its bad methods. In the 
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meantime the records of the courts bear witness that he 
was also busy there. He tried a large variety and a vast 
number of causes, involving all sorts of questions, with 
infinite tact and great ability. He was much employed in 
legislative hearings before the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, and also before that of Massachusetts, oftentimes 
upon matters of great importance to both public and pri- 
vate interests. He had a great deal of experience in rail- 
road litigation and other railroad matters. He was per- 
manently engaged as counsel, ever after an early period 
in his professional practice, for several important railroads. 
He was not only familiar with the legal rights and liabili- 
ties of railroads, but he studied and knew the business of 
railroading in all its various aspects. He had a correct 
aprehension of the mixed responsibilities of railroad cor- 
porations to the public and their stockholders. He knew 
the sources of railroad prosperity and could discriminate 
accurately between such as were legitimate and such as 
were illegitimate. His judgment was good and much re- 
lied on in regard to the effect of changes contemplated for 
the better accommodation of the public and increased 
profits to the stockholders. He could calculate with great 
accuracy the advantages that would result from any pro- 
posed improvement in railway methods. He was keen to 
discern any change that would save railway expense and 
thereby cheapen railway accommodation to the public. 
At an early day and in advance of most railroad men he 
became the firm advocate of consolidating short railroads 
in the s^me continuous line. He advocated this improve- 
ment against strong opposition with all the intense zeal, 
earnestness and pertinacity peculiar to him when his 
convictions were firmly fixed. He advocated it in the 
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interest of the public. He took the self-evident ground 
that one long road created by uniting several short roads, 
could be operated as an entirety, at an expense much less 
than the aggregated expense of running separately the 
several short roads out of which it was constituted, and 
further he took the ground that the saving thus made 
should go to the public in the shape of cheaper fares and 
freights, and not be given to speculators. Col. George 
was the implacable foe of all schemes for robbing the 
public by jobbing in railroads or railroad stocks. He 
always contended that the stock in a railroad corporation 
should be fixed in its amount by the cost of construction, 
and never, under any pretext, be watered, 
y For forty years he was counsel for railroads in every 

variety of financial condition — railroads that were bank- 
ru pt, railroads that were poor but solvent, and railroads 
that were rich. He supported his family in good style ; 
he educated his children ; was liberal with friends and 
hospitable to all, and died leaving a good estate which 
puts his family outside of all want, and yet he never 
speculated in railroads or railroad stocks. The theories 
that he advocated as to what constitutes honest railroad 
management he carried out in practice. 

His success in the conduct and trial of cases in court 
arose from his habit of ascertaining the facts as they were 
likely ultimately to be established, and from his power of 
discriminating accurately, and fixing upon the law that 
had application thereto, and would determine the final 
disposition of the cause. He was sagacious, bold and 
potential in marshaling his witnesses, and in arranging 
the evidence. He always so discreetly presented his evi- 
dence to the court and jury that he obtained for it the 
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full weight to which it was entitled. He never mistook 
the bearing of a piece of testimony and he could measure 
its force with a great deal of certainty and tell about how 
much it would contribute towards convincing the tribunal 
trying the cause. When he entered upon a trial he al- 
ways had his evidence and his law in hand, and never 
hesitated in the presence of the court and jury, but 
pushed ahead promptly and with manifestations of perfect 
confidence that his side was strong and victory sure. He 
could see at a glance the facts that his evidence would 
prove or tend to prove, and the legal points involved. 
Outside of and beyond knowing all the law that his cases 
required and of which his clients had occasion to be ad- 
vised, I do not think he made a practice of encumbering 
himself with legal learning. Legal discrimination and 
judgment, together with integrity, each in a high degree 
of excellence, are indispensable qualifications for a great 
lawyer or a good judge. 

The eternal principles of truth, justice and right are 
written on the hearts of all good men. Those principles 
grow with the growth and strengthen with age in the 
minds of every great lawyer and good judge. Those 
principles constitute the only legitimate fountain of the 
law. All cases that are rightly tried must be tested by 
those principles. 

A great lawyer necessarily must be a good man : A 
good man is not necessarily a great lawyer. Mere good- 
ness loaded down with vast knowledge of legal abstrac- 
tions, cases and learning, without correct discrimination 
and clear judgment, is of no account in the practice of 
the law or in service on the bench; a man who has been 
for a long time actively engaged in the practice of the 
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law and who always has manifested, potentially and 
promptly, keen discrimination, clear judgment and the 
possession of all the knowledge of the law which his 
cases required, has made a practical demonstration that 
he is a great lawyer. Viewing what Col. George has done 
as a lawyer, and considering it fairly, it must be conceded 
that he is entitled to be classed with the great lawyers 
who have given credit and character to our State. 

It now remains for us to consider Col. George with 
greater particularity as a politician and as a most valiant 
champion of the democracy. We do this not only for the 
vindication of his memory but for the lesson it affords. 
We do this in order that the heroic courage and devotion 
with which he and his associates, in the dark and gloomy 
days of continuous defeat, upheld and defiantly waved the 
democratic flag in the face of overwhelming hostile hosts, 
may inspire the democracy of to-day and to-morrow, and 
enable them to realize the value of their faith. 

Col. George, in his political discussions, always told the 
truth and the whole truth, without respect to persons or 
parties, oftentimes in such caustic terms as to give offence 
to political opponents, and sometimes his remarks were 
too pungent for doubtful democrats, but to "the tried and 
true " his voice and appeals sounded like a trumpet call, 
and they were on duty at once and the line of battle was 
speedily formed. In paying our last respects to him as 
democrats and in considering what he did in behalf of our 
cause, let us not do him injustice by failing to character- 
ize truthfully the political heresies that he fought all his 
life, and by failing to give due prominence to the sound 
doctrines which he labored to establish. 

Col. George first entered upon active political service 
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in the campaign of 1847. The defection of John P. Hale 
from the democratic ranks, in 1845, had enabled the whigs 
and abolitionists, by a coalition, to capture the govern- 
ment of the State of New Hampshire for the year 1846, 
and to elect Anthony Colby, Governor, and John P. Hale, 
U. S. Senator. In the grand struggle of 1847 the coalition- 
ists sought to retain what they had won and the democrats 
to regain what they had lost. The contest was hot and 
bitter ; the ground was fought over inch by inch. The 
country was then involved in the war with Mexico, and 
the then existing democratic administration of James K. 
Polk was violently assailed and denounced as having un- 
constitutionally begun that war by a wanton invasion of 
Mexican soil. The whigs and abolitionists openly urged 
that the Mexican people " should welcome our invading 
soldiers with bloody hands to hospitable graves." The 
statesmen and military men who were prominent in up- 
holding the war were loaded with abuse. The vocabulary 
of our language was ransacked and all its most expressive 
venom and hate put in use. Even Zachary Taylor, a 
plain soldier, of few words, of simple habits, of indomita- 
ble bravery and unquenchable patriotism, was reviled. 
He was stigmatised as "a slaveholder who raises men for 
the market and women for the hells of New Orleans, and 
who riots on the ruin of souls for whom the man of sor- 
rows died." On the other hand the democracy were 
awake. The fires of patriotism blazed all along their 
lines and illuminated the whole political horizon. Their 
country was engaged in a war with a foreign foe and 
must be sustained. 

They maintained the justice of the war and upheld the 
.administration in its prosecution. They charged their 
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opponents with giving aid and comfort to the public 
enemy, and with being the same party, which, under a 
different name, sympathized with Great Britain in the 
war of r8i2, burned blue lights on the coast to guide 
the war-ships of the enemy into our ports, held the Hart- 
ford Convention, and there plotted revolution and the 
dissolution of the union of the states. 

In this vein, newspapers and stump speakers on one 
side and the other made things lively all over the State. 
Men went to the polls and voted according to their indi- 
vidual convictions, prejudices and preferences, without 
the intimidation, bribery and corruption, which, in later 
times, has caused thoughtful men to tremble for the perpe- 
tuity of the republic. Young George, full of youthful 
ardor, animated by the aspirations of a noble ambition, 
was prominent throughout the campaign, and won distinc- 
tion. In those days there were strong men in the ranks of 
the democracy of New Hampshire. Not to speak of those 
of mere local fame, there were veteran politicians, jurists, 
and statesmen, who had won a national reputation. There 
were Levi Woodbury, Franklin Pierce, Charles G. Ather- 
ton, Isaac Hill, Henry Hubbard and Edmund Burke, who, 
by their labors either in editorial chairs, on the bench, in 
the cabinet, or in the halls of congress, had acquired a 
high position among the foremost throughout the length 
and breadth of the union. There were young men also 
at the front, and just coming to the front, of brilliant 
promise, like Harry Hibbard, Samuel H. Ayer, and others 
of kindred type. Col. George learned his politics and 
formed his political opinions in the school where these 
men were teachers and leaders. He was taught that 
political opinions are to be based upon conviction and are^ 
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not the legitimate subject of change, as circumstances or 
policy may seem to require. He embraced the doctrines 
of the democracy because he was convinced of their truth. 
His faith was not hidden under a bushel. His voice was 
ready to defend democratic principles whenever and where- 
soever assailed. He believed that the sovereign power is 
inherent in the people and that by them only can govern- 
ment be rightfully ordained ; that the federal constitution 
was ordained by the people and grounded upon conces- 
sions and compromises ; that the parties to such conces- 
sions and compromises were not only bound by law but 
common honesty faithfully to abide by them; that the 
federal government had the powers given and the states 
had the powers reserved by the constitution ; that states 
were equal and that individuals were equal. 

Col. George specially loathed and never forgot to de- 
nounce the canting hypocrisy of the pretences under 
which the opponents of the democracy ambushed them- 
selves in the darkness of oath-bound secrecy. 

Animated by the convictions of his early training and 
his native sense of patriotic duty, he could only look with 
abhorrence upon the cold-blooded wickedness that for 
mere partisan ends trampled under foot the most sacred 
guarantees of the constitution, by stripping naturalized 
citizens of their rights and invoking the destroying 
fanaticism of religious intolerance. The enemies of the 
democracy did not long masquerade under the know-noth- 
ing banner of religious hate and race animosity, but 
soon ceased persecuting the naturalized citizen, and 
turned their efforts for securing political power, by viola- 
tions of the fundamental law, in another direction and 
upon other victims. They sought to compensate the 
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naturalized citizen for the wrongs they had done him by 
inviting him to join them in a revolutionary assault on 
the rights by the constitution reserved to the states. The 
domestic institutions of the Southern States, lawfully ex- 
isting and intimately interwoven with the very network 
of society there, and as old as that society itself, were 
made the pretext for arousing one of the most fanatical 
and extraordinary crusades for political power ever re- 
corded on the pages of history. War was declared against 
the union and the constitution because they protected the 
existing institution of slavery the same as they protected 
the other established institutions of the land. The con- 
stitution and the union were stigmatized as the slavehold- 
er's constitution, the slaveholder's union. William Lloyd 
Garrison, one of the most powerful newspaper and essay writ- 
ers of this or any other country, annually, on the 4th day of 
July, went through the ceremony of burning the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and at the same time denoun- 
cing it " as a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell." The most accomplished orator of his time, Wen- 
dell Phillips, with an eloquent tongue, apt in persuasion, 
pathetic in appeal, most fierce in denunciation, was a 
leader — perhaps I ought to say the leader — in this cru- 
sade. Bold and intrepid he was in advance of all others, 
and furnished the theories and arguments which lesser 
enthusiasts retailed everywhere. This fiery eloquence, 
poured forth in impassioned denunciations of slavery and 
the South, of the union and the constitution, was as fervid 
and untiring as that of Peter the Hermit, while arousing 
Christendom to rescue the Holy Land from infidel hands. 
He hailed with rapture what he termed the first crack in 
the union, and rejoiced with exceeding great joy as he 
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saw that crack widening and promising a permanent di- 
vision. Far more sensational and scarcely less potential 
were the extraordinary harangues of Henry Ward Beecher, 
on the stump, in the lecture-room and from the pulpit. 

Horace Greeley, and thousands of other editors, each 
more or less formidable, together with a majority of all the 
pulpits in the country, joined in the general hue and cry. 
Anti-slavery newspapers, poems, and literature of every 
conceivable character swelled the storm that deluged the 
land. The constitution and the union were termed ^^the 
bondsman's chains,'' The flag of the country was styled 
*^ hate s polluted rag," 

It was not merely the government and the laws that 
were to be overturned, but the bible and God himself 
were to be revolutionized. A leading anti-slavery orator 
said "the time has arrived when we need and must have 
not only an anti-slavery constitution, but also we must 
have an anti-slavery bible and an anti-slavery God.*' 
Such extravagance and threatened violence was met in 
kind by the South. Border ruffianism in Kansas and 
John Brown raids in Virginia soon followed. In those 
days of wrath and fury the democracy cried aloud for 
peace. They strove to avert the impending storm, to 
revive a sense of the value of the union and the constitu- 
tion, and the inevitable calamities that must follow their 
overthrow. Col. George, then as ever active, aided by 
his democratic associates, tried hard to stay the torrent 
and awaken some idea of the danger ahead. Their efforts 
were treated with scorn. They were met by retorts such 
as "let the union slide," with epithets ironically given 
such as "union savers;" with epithets contemptuously 
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given such as "doughfaces" and "minions of the slave 
power.*' 

In i860 a president was elected upon a platform, of 
which the principal plank was a denial of the rights of the 
South under the constitution, as definitively construed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
southern people, alarmed by the threatened revolutionary 
denial of their rights, stung to madness by the constant 
vituperations of the northern press, pulpits, and politi- 
cians, and justified, as they claimed, by the election of a 
president pledged to carry out such denial, committed the 
supreme folly (not to say crime) of attempting to escape 
the consequences of the threatened adverse revolution by 
becoming themselves revolutionists and rebelling against 
the existing government, which government, if they had 
supported and upheld it, would have given them full and 
perfect protection in all their rights. 

The terrible war that followed is now over and its 
causes, events and chief actors have passed into history. 
The impartial historian must determine how far the faults 
on one side and on the other contributed to it, and how 
far the situation itself tended towards making the war in- 
evitable. The war ended with consequences more fortun- 
ate than the most hopeful could have anticipated. Free- 
dom was not lost. The soldiers of the North and the 
soldiers of the South fought themselves into mutual 
respect for the valor and honesty of each other. They 
are friends. It is only the stay-at-homes that have sought 
to perpetuate the vindictive passions of the war. To-day, 
however, appeals to sectional hostility have ceased to be 
available factors. 

Col. George, in his lifetime, always charged, and if liv- 
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ing now would charge, that the republican party was fun- 
damentally wrong in its origin, that it was founded upon 
the revolutionary idea of denying to the South a constitu- 
tional right, that its attainment of power in the nation, 
pledged to that idea, gave to the southern people the only 
tangible reason they ever had for their madness in seced- 
ing and involving the country in civil war, and that the 
republican party always was an unpatriotic and sectional 
party, seeking its support from the northern states only. 
I maintain that these charges are true and that history 
must sustain them. Col. George in uttering these truths 
in behalf of the democracy, in the midst of great popular 
excitement and in defiance of the maledictions of 
formidable opposition, manifested the manly courage and 
the outspoken fidelity to truth that always characterized 
him in the maintenance of the right. 

A great change in the society and in the pursuits of its 
members has occurred in the South, by reason of the war. 

In consequence of that change reliable leaders for the 
democracy are now looked for in the North and probably 
for some time to come will be looked for there. The 
proud, high-toned southerner of the past is extinct or 
rapidly becoming extinct. In place of him we have a new 
class of men before unknown in the South, entering into 
the race for the almighty dollar and for material develop- 
ment, with a zeal born of a realizing sense, acquired by 
their recent experiences of the humiliating impotency of 
poverty. 

A people, who, in the late rebellion, with few men and 
little money, for a long time withstood vastly superior 
forces, have flung away the weapons of war and have gone 
to work in agricultural fields, in manufacturing industries, 
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and in trade, with impulses as fiery, courage as devoted, 
and constancy as persistent as that with which they fought 
at Gettysburg and Antietam. They have resolved to be- 
come rich. It is certain that this passion for wealth thus 
awakened in the southern people, stimulated by the sure 
profits that come from developing opulent resources, will 
grow, and money-getting is about to become the absorb- 
ing business of the whole population. 

In the meantime where will be the old-time chivalry of 
the South? men who nurtured "that chastity of honor 
which felt a stain like a wound," men who scorned to use 
official influence for private advantage, whose pride made 
them incorruptible. 

Under the new order of things, the white citizens being 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, and the negro voters, 
for the most part, being the unresisting victims of intimi- 
dation and bribery, it is not reasonable to expect that the 
South hereafter will produce George Washingtons, Thomas 
Jeffersons, Andrew Jacksons, John C. Calhouns or Henry 
Clays. Such men are not reared in a society controlled 
by the money-getting element. If hereafter that class of 
men are to direct federal affairs they must be produced 
at the North. Already, with the assent of the South, the 
government of this vast republic is practically under the 
direction of the northern democracy, and there, according 
to the signs of the times, it is likely to remain for an in- 
definite future. We ought to realize the weight of the 
responsibility that rests upon us. We ought to remember 
that we are American citizens and sovereigns of one of 
the most powerful nations on the earth, that there is not 
in this world any position more grand and dignified than 
the one we occupy. We ought to remember, when as 
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sovereigns we appoint our public servants that we must 
be true to ourselves if we would have our public servants 
true to their trusts. In seeking the wisdom needed to 
guide us in this work we cannot do better than to study 
such examples as the life of Col. George affords. His 
example illustrates the adherence to fundamental princi- 
ples, the zeal in their maintenance, the singleness of pur- 
pose and the independence that characterizes the true 
disciple of the democratic faith. 

The result of the presidential campaign of 1884 put it 
in the power of the democracy to give recognition to those 
who had done them faithful service, and Col. George be- 
came a candidate for the naval office at Boston. He was 
not appointed. No complaining murmur escaped his lips. 
He was silent over his disappointment but we know that 
he must have felt it keenly and deeply. 

"The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear, 

The blood will follow where the knife is driven." 

However, individually, we may have acted in this mat- 
ter, I believe that we all would have been glad if this cup 
had passed from him. With Spartan firmness he bowed 
to the inevitable. 

He was a man of " cheerful yesterdays and confident 
to-morrows," and could no more stay himself from active 
work than the mountain torrent can stop its floods in 
their course. He continued in his lifelong habits of 
thought and action, and did his accustomed work with 
the old time vigor. If his life and strength had been 
spared until to-day we should see him in the grand presi- 
dential struggle now just commenced, where always he 
was wont to be, in the front rank, face to face with the 
foe, steadfastly upholding the cause of the democracy. 
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He was especially well qualified to elucidate the tariff, 
the great question involved in the present contest. In 
his early political career he took part in the discussion of 
this question before a former generation of voters. It was 
then determined, after full discussion, that paying taxes 
on goods for the benefit of monopolists does not cheapen 
them to the consumer. That competition is the life of 
business, and that the freer and less hampered men are, 
the better is their chance for success. When the civil 
war broke out it was and had been for a long time the 
settled doctrine of the country that trade should not be 
hampered with taxes to raise money beyond what was 
necessary for the support of the government. To meet 
the expenses of the war heavy taxes were imposed upon 
imports with the express understanding that they should 
be reduced accordingly as the call for revenue diminished. 
Those heavy taxes for a long time have been raising 
money largely in excess of the wants of the government, 
and hoarding up the money of the country in the vaults 
of the treasury of the United States, and yet the specious 
argument and deceiving catchwords of the monopolists 
hitherto have deluded the present generation of voters 
and prevented any reduction of taxes. Col. George, with 
his scathing logic and vigorous reasoning would have been 
an effective worker in demonstrating to the popular un- 
derstanding the folly of taxing trade merely for the pur- 
pose of curtailing and prohibiting it. But "the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain;" his sinewy arm is stiff and 
cold, his voice forever silenced. The wear and tear of 
life has done its work, and Col. George is now only a 
name and a memory. 

He kept the field with the old time vigor until the 
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spring of 1887, when his powers suddenly weakened. He 
could no longer concentrate his intellectual resources at 
will and throw them with lightning-like force upon the 
subject in hand. He had hopelessly fallen into the de- 
crepitude of age. 

" Age must fly concourse, cover in retreat 
Defects in judgment and the will subdue, 
Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon." 

His enfeebled faculties were still in even balance and 
he was rational. He was alive to the calls of friendship, 
and kept up his old habits of hospitality. With equanimi- 
ty he made preparation for the last great change which 
soon came. 

In religion Col. George was liberal. He did not annoy 
other people with his religious opinions nor ridicule theirs, 
however absurd they might seem to him. He realized 
that the human mind has a circumscribed scope, and he 
held it to be folly for men to contend in regard to ques- 
tions that can be determined only by evidence which lies 
beyond the limits of their powers. But his philosophy 
was not shallow enough to make him an atheist. It went 
deeper than that. He could see that the finite is everywhere 
bounded by the infinite, and that the Ruler of the infinity 
which surrounds us must have powers as boundless as the 
sway. His philosophy went deep enough to find evidence 
that satisfied him that there was a Being above all other 
beings who ruled the universe. 

Col. George had a long period of active, vigorous life, 
though his years fell short of three score and ten. His 
season of decrepitude was brief. We who have been as- 
sociated with him, and been accustomed to seeing him on 
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the lead, in view of the certainty that he only just pre- 
cedes us in crossing the dark river, may well exclaim in 
the words of another on a different occasion : "Go, brave 
heart, as thou hast been wont to go and we will follow 
thee.'* He has left his mark on his day and generation, 
and hereafter he will stand forth in tradition and in his- 
tory, a typical man from the indomitable phalanx of the 
democracy of New Hampshire, and his name and memory 
will remain a bright jewel to adorn the State. 

At the close of Judge Bingham's remarks the following 
memorial and resolution was adopted : 

Col. John H. George, who honored the Granite State 
Club in his membership and association, was the first of 
our number to pass from mortal life. 

We fully appreciate his eminent worth and usefulness 
as a citizen, his sterling integrity as a man, his great 
learning and ability as a lawyer, and his patriotic devotion 
to his country and to the great party which has ever been 
the defender of the constitution. Social, generous, 
warm-hearted, but above all else, in all things and at all 
times manly, he was welcomed everywhere and endeared 
himself to all. Despising cant and hypocricy, and having 
the courage of his honest and enlightened convictions, 
together with rare ability to express them clearly and 
forcibly, he made some enemies, but they have learned to 
praise him. We realize the great loss we have sustained 
and shall always fondly cherish the memory of his noble 
life. We sympathize most sincerely with those near and 
dear to him, whose loss is far greater and whose sorrow 
is far keener and deeper than ours : 

Resolvedy That the foregoing memorial be spread upon 
the records of the club, and a copy be sent to the family 
of our late friend and brother. 
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